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However 
the best use 


„ 1H b e the height of imprudence not to mat-. 

thiS may Mhl H-ht given, though it fall short of the brilli^ 
we can of the n 0 ^ js the on i y writer I know of who U J C 

pected. oP eni - ^ _ to « 


psychology as a „ goes on in early years, and who concludes 

spontaneous education »1 6 observati „„, instead of being tgnored and 

■ “ a cllllcl S 1C 31 . . J o n A marie as rnmnl^t 


from it that "a ministered to and made as complete 

checked, should be d 1. ^ psychology , though generally deduct^ 

possible” (P - 2 9 )' " e e C e theorising, in its inductions first touches Nature, 
and leading on to mer * g ncer says, “ If words given second-hand 
Speaking of ordinary cu . reted int0 ideas in proportion to the 
through books cannot intellectual progress cannot proceed from 

antecedent experience Therefore) be concludes, “nearly every 

the concrete to the a ’ Jn abnor mal order, definitions and rules 
subject dealt w,th 1S ‘ - being disclosed as they are in the order 

being put first, instead o > . Then, pervading the whole, 

of nature, througi tie & sy$tem sacrificing the spirit to the 

is the vicious sys e. ^ ^ g knowledge has been cultivated, therefore 

• ' inmiirer or self-instructor is developed ” (p. 30). Here, apparently, 
iv a preference is shown for other methods than those of psychology,, 
Z an unmistakable compliance is manifested with Arts teles trust ,» 
Xature Quintilian’s teachableness of children, and Pestalottts use of 
Observation, carried on into Kant's perfecting aim, and provtng thereby 
how complete an agreement exists among leading naturalistic teachers, and 
how coincident is their influence in developing human powers. Spencers 
threefold measure of good training : “ Is it the nearest to perfection in the 
things which most subserve complete living ?” (p. n), “ Does it create a 
pleasurable excitement ? 19 (p. 79)> it as mu ch as possible a piocess o 
self-evolution ? ” (p. 99) — leave no doubt as to his aim and standards ; ^ ^ e 
the grave warning to parents that “they are very generally responsible 01 
the pain, debility, depression, and misery of their offspring” (p- 27), slows 
that ignorance on their part is dangerous, and neglect a crime. With sue 1 
deep and helpful enlightenment does Herbert Spencer touch the question 0 
education and encourage us in its practice ! , 

By way of establishing the above application of psychology, a stLl ^ 
of Dr. Carpenter’s “Mental Physiology” would be useful. He piopos ~ 
The distinction between automatic and volitional operation as the oiU 
sound basis of education and self-discipline” (Pref. ix.), and shows n°* 
it makes itself felt throughout life by “ unconscious cerebration 
self-determining power”; — the practical side, we may suppose, ^P el ^ 
would have inclined towards had he continued to treat the subjec 
education as he began it in the essays. ^ anV 

11 le J' 01 ^ S ^ ave ^tempted, so inadequately, to review disclose 1 

)e e ^ 01ts to simplify and make known the principles of teaching 
approved of at v _ influence 


aunpuiy ana make known the principles 01 o 

future" 1, at J h f PrCSent da >’’ and those most likel y t0 influenC stat ed 
a n d tahiiTTu ^ a great advant age to have them concise y jly 
carried im ^ y . some competent person, that they might )e r king 

plan. ° practlce and made the basis of an unmistakable " 
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Notes and Queries. 


The queries of Mater as to the proper training of little boys intended 
for Public School life are very interesting to me, as for sixteen years I have 
been busy with the training of my own sons and the sons of other oeoole 
My present business in life is to train little lads of six to thirteen years 0 f 
age, and fit them for the life of the public schools. 

If a little boy is to take a good place in his school at thirteen or 
fourteen, then at seven I expect him to come to me with the following 
proficiency He should be able to read smoothly and intelligently, write 
a fair round hand, holding his pen well, and being careful with the ink, 
write neatly a simple piece of dictation, know the multiplication table, be’ 
able to work simple sums in the first four rules of arithmetic ; he should 
know the first outlines of physical geography, the names of the continents, 
oceans, the principal countries of the world, with their capitals, their chief 
rivers, seas, mountains ; he should be familiar with the stories of the Old 
Testament, and the leading events of our Lord’s life. If besides this he is 
familiar with his “Little Arthur’s History,” can repeat carefully and intelli- 
gently some good English poetry, likes to draw, and can use his colour-box 
carefully and tidily, he is an ideal pupil, and fitting him for a stiff pass- 
examination will be pleasant work. 

For the next two or three terms, that is until he is eight, this ideal pupil 
will work steadily at the “ Three Rs” and their relations. We devote about 
an hour and a-half a day to arithmetic, an hour and a-half to reading and 
spelling, and an hour to writing and dictation ; the rest of the school-time is 
devoted to geography, map making, Scripture, poetry, English grammar. 
After two or three terms of this drill, a little lad is ready at eight to be^in 
Latin and French. It is no use attempting a foreign language until the 
child can read and write English with fair ease and correctness ; this is the 
test I use in my school. Some little boys pass it before they are eig t, 
others not until they are nine or ten. Unless the child has een e ica , 
is the fault of home training if he cannot begin Latin and Prenci e 0 
ten. We always teach the two languages together. e 0 a 1 unknown 
every day, working slowly, and making sure not to leave a h 

behind us. My experience is that the French and Latin lesso « 
most attractive ones to the smaller boys. . kt j s m0 re 

. May I impress upon parents that to. a l.ttf. “ U8 “ h “ [ a re 

Important than what he is taught. The children no ^ SJrstematiCi 
those whose home lessons have been punc u< , o ’ f vkb sc hool- 
where pleasures or visitors have never been allowed to interfere 
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by the way. 


A term, sometimes two terms, to get into g0od 
room duties. 11 less ons have been intermittent, unpunctual, and 

ways the child whose 1 om en who have been taught good habits during 

unsystematic, whereas the and rapidity in the ‘rhythmic drill- 

home lessons take their pi 
of school life 


home lessons 

of school life nrominciation of Latin is now adopted in all public 

As the English pr that children should learn it from the beginning 

schools, it is of course => jand the „ Elem enta Latina,” and for French, 

We use the ‘ ‘ First ' 1 F r e nc h” C ourse.” — Annie H. Macdonell, Gorse Cliffe 

School^Boscombe, Bournemouth.^ 

, t A Onartette ” would be grateful for rules and hints on essay 
“ M ° thC1 ° f 11 <T ~be"inner aged ten, who is an ardent reader, and for a 
writing for a the subject. The same mother has been 

list of some e em < ^ ^ any replies to the request for a programe of 

Tests S boys before going to public school ; ditto for girls ; with a 
able of hours and division of work. Also a list of approved lesson books. 
As an invaluable first French book, “ Mother of a Quartette” recommends 
Charlin’s “ First Steps,” price 3 d. 


By-the-Way — 


ABDICATION. 

I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air, 

But the faces of the children , 

They were no lo?iger there ! 

\ ears and years ago, when a child myself, the sweet poem from which the 
above verse is quoted was a special favourite of mine. The first verse about 
the old house ’neath the lindens” was very clear to me, because a ceitain 
house, with a wonderful avenue of yew trees and feathery limes, and a long 
history haunting its quaint rooms, formed the illustration in my thoughts, 
fvu . 1 hdd my breath and s ’g hed wh e n I came to the “ nursery windows. 

iat could have occurred in that empty nursery. Scarlet fever, whooping 
cough . Could the whole family have perished in a railway accident, ot 
rowne.d? ^ u *- as years went by, teaching their lesson ot change an 
10 ab dl ' ngs human, Longfellow’s meaning became clear to me 
ends' 7f I' 6 " Wer " n0t dead ’ only g™wn up. The boys had travelled to the 

old hom v, 6311 ’ ^' r ^ s bad become wives, or perhaps still lived m 
old home, but not as children ! F 1 

their cosbim ^^ 6 l bave somedl ' n g to say about unmarried daughteis, a 

“Abdication!’’ m ** fam ‘ ly ’ that 1 am induced to call this little ess 1 


BY THE WAY. 


There is a terrible uncertainty and vagueness in 
about occupation for grown-up girls. Lon? after « « any beholds 
and daughters are no longer young, but middle, T youth ” is passed 
father and mother try to keep up the idea n f „ 8Cd , women - the poor 
“girls” are expected to mention exactly where chlldhood - The 

they may be looked for at home again even if it f aie , g 01 n S. and when 
simple shopping. They are asked what thev are C r" Y half an hwt>s 
are writing. They have to ask permission to invite feendTife ^ they 
of tea, or for an hour’s chat in the evenin? aii r j ; ’ ' n y t0 a Cu P 
laid on them, cutting up their time anfmakl htf *™ 

attempt study, or serious work of any description Thev° SS ' b 6 ^ ‘ hem t0 
play whist, leave cards, write notes, mend stockiniTaTk^f al ° Ud ’ 
whenever required , at the shortest notice The mnrhe f ’ , t0 Vlsit0rs 

keys, thus depriving her girls o, any ch»ce * Xn c Sl 
and yet their time is less at their own disposal than that o'f any .er'am in 
the family. I have known sisters who have tried to relieve the perpetual 
strain caused by these petty interruptions by taking turns with father and 
mother, but this does not satisfy the kind of parents I am endeavouring to 
describe. One is absent without leave, let us say in the evenin- from the 
drawing-room. There are two, or perhaps three, others in The room 
“standing at attention,” but no, anxious inquiries begin at once, there is no 
peace or satisfaction till the absent one is fetched, and welcomed with the 
assurance that they are all so fond of her they cannot do without her ! It 
gets rather stale and over-blown at last, that kind of sentiment, and one 
does not know whom to pity most, the ageing parents who still like to think 
of sons and daughters as “the children,” or the middle-aged men and 
women who chafe and fret, and yet do not like to hurt the old people’s 
feelings. Fathers and sons more often come to a reasonable understanding 
than mothers and daughters. It is for the unmarried women in the last 
half of their “ twenties ” or rapidly getting through their “ thirties ” that my 
feelings are often stirred. They are in the full summer of life, perhaps they 
have an eager desire to do some real work, accomplish something definite in 
literature, art, philanthropy, but “poor mother” stops the way. She is only 
happy when everybody is in the room with her, chatting to her, waiting on 
her, going little errands, paying little attentions. By and by, in due 
* course, “poor mother” has to leave her “girls” grey-haired, middle-aged 
women, soured and ci*amped by a narrow life of would-be peipetual child- 
hood, which has at last become so much a habit of mind that no more 
effort is possible ; all aspiration, earnestness, attempt at occupation, has been 
continually nipped and thwarted, and so the unmarried daughters become 
families of useless old maids, timid, hesitating, nervous, tiresome women, 
not knowing what to do with their liberty when at last it comes to t em. 

1 wish mothers would try to look forward with their children, instead ot 
constantly requiring them to look back and endeavour to perpetuate a sta e 
°f things which has long passed away. The “nurseiy win ows 
but no childish faces look out of them, nor ever will again . ^ ^ 




